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ABSTRACT 

A discussion of the teaching/ of nonsexist language to 
learners of English as a Second Language (ESL) reviews the history of 
the awareness of gender bias in language, outlines the arguments for 
and against nonsexist language teaching, and concludes in favor of 
nonsexist language use in the second language classroon. . It is 
proposed that those individuals who promote the use of sexist 
language should be called on to defend its underlying value system. 
The use of "he** and "man** and their derivatives to refer to people or 
animals of t)Oth sexes is seen as inaccurate* It is argved that while 
in formal writing, a pronoun should agree with its ^tecedent in both 
number and gender, the situation ±n speech is not parallel. The 

singular they" is used widely and facilitates clear communication 
among native speakers, and should therefore oe taught to ESL students 
as one acceptcUble form of pronoun usage. A 21-item reference list and 
Drief bibliography are included, and appended materials consist of 
citations for the advocacy of nonsexist language use by professional 
organizations, journals, style manuals, textbooks, dictionaries, 
other publications, and English teachers. (MSE) 
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Just Say No To He/Men f or 
Teaching Nonsexlst Language 
in the t:SL Classroom 

Introduction 

As I culminate my formal studies of the teaching of 
English/ specifically as a second language, I find that I 
have become particularly conscious of the frequent 
discrepancy between a message which is sent (encoded) and 
the message which is received (decoded). This discrep ncy 
arises primarily because of two reasons. First/ lack of 
precision in usage, and second, lack of consensus between 
the sender and the receiver about the connotation and 
denotation of the words used. Cross-cultural coitimuni cat ion 
provides fertile breeding grounds for misunderstanding on 
both these count?:. 

Studies in crosscul tural communication prompt us to 
recall that even though it may be a bit strong to say that a 
culture's language deterini nes the thought and behavior 
patterns of its people^ it is generally accepted that 
language certainly influences them (Martyna, 1980)* 
Transmitting cultural values and definitions of reality is 
integral with language teaching, but just as teachers have 
the choice of transmitting the value of cultural pluralism 
over ethnocentr i sm by the way the language is used, the 
value of sexism is reinforced by the use of sexist language. 
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Monsexist language can be defined as that vhich does 
not shov prejudice on the basis of gender, or that vhich 
does not suggest traditional stereotypes of appropriateness 
by gender. Volumes have been written and spoken about the 
many ways language reflects sexism. This paper will be 
confined to a discussion of the usage of "he" and "man" and 
their derivatives used as "generics." 

English is said to have "natural gender," in vhich 
things are referred to with masculine or feminine terms only 
when biologically correct r as opposed to languages such as 
German and Spanish, which have "grammatical gender." To 
purport to a class learn^'ng English as a second language 
that when the gender of someone being referred to is 
unknown, they should use the masculine, is an assertion of 
male precedence in our value system. 

This is so not just because of the surf>;ce meaning, 
that some claim can be interpreted as "generic," but because 
of the imagery generated in the minds of the readers and 
listeners. Stevick (1986) discusses the role of imagery in 
language teaching. He discusses the complexity with which 
imagery (not only visual but images invoking other 
dimensions such as time, purpose, and emotion) interacts 
with previous experiences to establish a solid network of 
language reference in the brain. What are the mental images 
created in the minds of the receivers with the usage of 
"he," "his," "him," "man," and "men"? Are the% truly 
generic words even when intended to be so by the sender? 



Hi st ory 

Language is dynamic. Speakers of a language vary it to 
meet their needs. English pronouns have been through many 
changes through the years, including the elimination of 
"thou" and "thee." Even though our culture has historically 
been a patriarchy, ve can look back to see that English 
speakers themselves had the common sense to realize that 
saying "he" did not include the "she's," 

Bodine (1975) maintains that 19th century grammarians, 
in analyzing usane patterns to derive a new prescriptive 
grammar, incorrectly assessed "they" as being used only as 
plural in meaning. They vere then free to select "he" as 
the only correct singular pronoun (when gender vas unknown), 
fortifying the patriarchal order. 

Miller and Swift (1980) assert that "the 
masculine-gender pronouns that were used in grammatical 
examples in setting forth grammars ... did not reflect a 
belief that masculine pronouns could refer to both sexes. 
They reflected the reality of male cultural dominance and 
the male-centered world view that resulted. Males vere 
perceived as the standard representatives of the human 
species, females as something else" (p. 36). The male 
prescriptive grammarians of the 18th century put forth the 
idea that the male should 1 i ngu i <-t ica 1 1 y be assumed to be 
the standard of the species, flatly stating that the reason 
for it was because the masculine gender was "the more worthy 
gender" (Cheshire, 1985). In 1850 the British Parliament 
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even gave official sanction to the use of the "generic he'. 
In Its legislative language (Bodlne, 1975). 

The pragmatic effect of such actions vas that tho.o in 
Pover (men) utilised the ambiguity to exclude vo.en or 
include them, as It suited their purposes. Spender (1985) 
says that sexist usage essentially makes females 
•■linguistically Invisible ... so that it seems reasonable to 
assume the world is male until proven otherwise" (p.l,?). 

Many discriminatory practices have been continued 
because the words "man" and "he" were interpreted, 
accurately enough, as male references. m 1975, the US 
Department of Labor responded to cases of job discrimination 
based on the usage of "he" and "man" by rewriting the job 
descriptions in the Dictionary of Occu£ational Titles with 
nonsexist language (Miller S, Swift, 1 980). 

The women's movement gave birth to a new awareness of 
the sexism in English in the ,970. s. and the issue of the 
■■generic" use of "he" and "man" came to the fore. Appendix 
A details the responses of those professional organizations, 
Journals, and style manuals most responsible for determinino 
■■correct usage." Appendix B details the conflicting ways in 
vhlch various authors have chosen to incorporate nonsexist 
language Into grammar textbooks. Appendix C shows a 
sampling of the discussions of usage in reference books, 
reflecting the state of flux the language is in. Appendix B 
Shows What is really published, reflected in the reality of 
editing by the PuMica.tJons of the Modern Language 
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Assoc! at ion , and usage in professional language teachina 
books. Appendix E documents recently published examples of 
"they" as singular, and Appendix F offers a glimpse of how 
English teachers in higher education handle this issue. 
These statements, more than bland observations of 
"differences in usage," fiercely reflect the lack of 
unanimity about the issue ainong those involved with language 
prof essi onal 3 y . 

Background for understanding this issue neccbiscir i 1 y 
involves discussing the ambiguity of the uses of "he" and 
"man" (and their derivatives), including switching back and 
forth from a "general" use to the "specific," and research 
into the imagery genera L,ed by these words- 

"Bud: What would you do if a man-eating 

tiger chased you? 
Meg: Nothing, I'm a girl." 
Why did the above appear in a 1964 Scholascic joke book 
for children? Because ambiguity in our language is often 
funny. Now consider the following familiar syl} .]ism from 
philosophy and logic: 

All men are mortal. 

Socrates a man. 

Therefore, Socrates is mortal. 
The usage of "men" in the top line is of the type 
usually said to be "generic," or applying to all people. 
However, there is a switch in the second line to the use of 
"man" as specifically male. If this were not so, the 
following would not sound Incongruous to most people: 
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All men are mortal. 

Mary is a man. 

Therefore, Mary is mortal. 
Moulton (1980) argues that if "man" truly has a 
gender-neutral meaning, it should retain it regardless of 
the gender of the referent, as do "human being" or "person." 
She maintains that the usage has shifted from one meaning to 
another, invalidating the syllogism, just as in this 
example ; 

All banks are closed on Sunday. 
The banks of the Yukon Kiver are banks. 
Therefore, the banks of the Yukon Kiver 
are closed on Sunday. 
But the fact that we consider the syllogism about 
Socrates to be valid and that ve consider statements like 
its first statement to be gender-neutral shovs that ve are 
frequently misled about neutral uses (Moulton, 1980). 

Consider a sentence likely to have been found in a 
biology text not too far in the past: 
Man is a mammal 
Its intent vas clearly intended to be genera: io thr- 
species, yet continuing the description, to: 

Man, being a mammal, breastfeeds his younq . 
demonstrates its incongruity as a "generic." Nartynu (1980) 
c^rgues that it is not that these terms cannot be used 
generically, but that they allov both specific and general 
interpretation, even in a context which should forcr a 
generic interpretation. 

o 9 
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Miller and Svift (1980) discuss the tendency for 
writers to slip back and forth between the general and the 
specific. Some writers may say they are including females 
in their usage of "man," Trut it seems that the imagery is 
even too much for them to overcome, and they slip into using 
it specifically. Spendpr (1985) cites Graham as concluding: 
"In practice, the sexist assumption that man is o species of 
r.ales becomes the fact. Erich Fromm certainly fsermed to 
think so when he wrote that man's 'vital interests' were 
'life, food, access to females...'" (p. 155). 

A shift in meaning usually takes places smoothly, 
unless the shift is noLiceable or humorous (as in the above 
examples). Moulton (1980) maintains that ii is only noted 
when the gender-neutral use is attempted -ind ffiHs, but 
other'Use we cannot always tell when the shift is takii.j 
place. This results in the reader de'"eloping images t^.'t 
perpetuate the notic.! Lhat the male is the standard of the 
speci es . 

The role of imagery in language^ is pervasive. Henley 
(1087) cites 16 research studios published between 1971 and 
1986 that shrw consistently that "he" most readily produces 
male images in the minds of bcth sexes. In other words, to 
the receivers of the irvsr-age, it is not functioning 
"generical ly . " In a widely cited study by Schneider and 
Hacker (1973), it is shown that when college students are 
asked to bring ^n pictures to match chapter titles in a 
sociology book, those given titles such as "Political Man" 
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or "Urban Man" vere significantly more liKOly to bring 
pictures of males than those students qivon titlr? sucb 
"Political Behavior" or "Urban Life." 

The? strength of the image^ry qonoratpd by the usages of 
"he." "him," "his," and "man" ?.nd "men" as gr-nder-speci f i c 
seem to be great f^nough thai their associated mental images 
of "maleness" permeate ail uses. Tt must be remembered that 
in our culture, the male ^lemale distinction is of extreme 
importance, evoking strong imagery. We never forget whether 
the stranger we just had a conversation with was male or 
f emale . 

The preponderance of the gpnder-speci f i c usage is also 
a factor in imagery. Martyne (19R0) sayr that in 
educational materials, for instance, the s<^x- speci f i c "he" 
appears five to ten times for every single aeneric" he. 

Henley (1987) also citos studies where the use of "be" 
as a "genpric" has far-reaching implications, aJ-. orsely 
- 'fecting comprehension of lanauaqe, aS well as attitudes 
towards women, and girls' self-esteom Belief in the ability 
of femriies to perform a job is ciiso affected ripnr.tivrly by 
i'- of sexist lanquatie. 

It, also must be noted that, the "anibiguity" at times 
served the purposes r.f thoFt- TT'eler ir the i^astifT,? of power 
when "men" really meant "m-^.ios." Only a foolish Colonial 
woman would have thought that "all men are created equal" 
really included her (Frank AiiShen , 1981). 
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Arguments For 

The arqumcnis for teaching nonsexist lanqu^qp use fall 
into tvo categories. First, there are clear social 
implications for continuinq to use and teach the use of 
sexist language. 

Put secondly, there is the equally stiona position of 
teaching preci sion in language use. Language teachers have 
the responsibility to teach usage that is unambiguous, 
clear, and concise. And there is nothing precise or 
graceful about referring to women and girls as "he" or 
"men . " 

Our language is constantly changing, adapting old 
usages (e.g. "money laundering"), and ..elcoming new terms to 
accommodate new concepts (e.g. "byte"), even when cumbersome 
(e.g. "superconducting supercol 1 i df^r " ) . We even borrov from 
other languages vhen there is no exact translation (e.a. 
"qlasnost" and "perestroika " ) . We teach our students to 
search for tho right vords to exactly express their 
thought s . 

Given the roF-earch on language and imagery, or over, 
only women'? assertion that they fp-el excluded by such 
languaqe, it must be acknowledged that sexist language such 
as discussed hpre is imprecise and ambiouous at best, and 
discriminatory nd exclusionary at worst. 

Tt should be clarified that thp argument for nonsexist 
language usage is not an excuse for awkward prose. There 
are many examples given in guidelines and handbooks for 
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adequately handling the proMe. of the .insular r,r 
, , ^ Singular pronoun of 

.ncennlte re.e.enc. But U .houia .e noted that even 
-ou^h casting a .entente into the piu.al i. 

best solution, an orraQi r^r^^'. 

occasional "se of .'he or she" or -he/she" 

is no ™ore av.vard than the use of "houses or cars" or 

•■and/or," which are never 

asver cited as undesirable when used to 
precisely express a thought. 

This particular type of language change hoth reflects 
and requires . fundamental change in way that reality is 

--cturea, i.e., the .ale is not the standard of any 

^P-ies. --ouldheexpected, then, that there Will. e 
some pauses for some writPre 

ine writers to restructure thought and 

words in new ways, iust i« 

ys, ,ust as le.rners of English as a second 

language have to restrimfn^o • 

restructure their perspectives of reality 

to conform to differing cultural perspectives. 

Brodkey (1989), an advocate of fho 

ocate of the theory that "words 

constitute world views " ^c.^ 

views, asserts that students and teachers 

Who presume that written language "refers tn 

^ rerers to r universal 

reality, independent of language 

y ^ge, ... can argue that they 

bear no responsibility for f>,^ 

iiity for the conseguences of . . . sexist 

language, since Fit re'prQl 

- re.ersl to an already given reality 

that language only reflects" (p. r^gs) . 

There seems to be no que-Mm ;,n,- 

q-ie.,.ion aniung those who study 

hu.an hehavior that there is a causal lin. fro. sexis. in 
-"."age to sexi.s. in society, even when it is not the onlv 
"use. The American Psychological Asoociation, in 

summarizing their iQ-rt; r.*-,*. 

y ^u^ir ly/j statement on ouidpiinc.^ r 

guiaeiines for nonsexist 
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use of language, soys "By ignoring [sexist attitudes in 
research design and sexist language], the status quo is 
perpetuated, whereas responsible attention by psychologists 
to the style and content of their writing allows the 
profession to play an active part in creating human 
equality" (p. 684). Blauberys (1980) says that whether 
•'language merely reflects existing societal practices or 
contributes significantly to them, sexist language by its 
existence reinforces and social izes sexist thinking and 
practices" (p. 1 37) . 

Argument s Aqai nst 

The arguments against this language usage change are 
many. The first argument is that there is no need for 
change because "he" and "man" and their derivations are not 
misunderstood when used "gener ical ly . " Those who hold this 
view would include those apathetic to the social 
implications of this usage and those whose personal 
political agendas are well served by it* 

The second is the '^preserve the status quo because it 
is sacred" argument. Some "language purists and linguistic 
sexi sts" (Henley , 1987) ho Id that sexist us ige is 
"conventional and standard" and ought not be tampered with. 
They also criticize the common usage pattern of "they" as 
singular (considered by many to be d i sagrt-ement in number) 
as more grievous than referring to females as "he" 
(unarguably disagreement in gender). Tn English, a language 
with "natural gender /" it can be no more grammatical to 
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refer to females vith "he" as it is to refer to males vU.h 
"she." Those who hold this view rarely address the point 
that social inequities result from disagreement in gender 
but not from disagreement in number. 

The usage of "they" to refer to singular antecedents is 
widespread in spoken English, across all social strata 
(Bodine, 1975K its use is documented in Appendix C. Tt is 
even creeping into publication, as documented in Appendix E. 

Another pair of arguments acknowledges the existence of 
sexism in language, but believes efforts to change it are 
unnecessary or impossible. Stern (1983), quoted in Appendix 
D, exemplifies those who believe they can nullify the 
effects of Ufing sexist language by issuing a disclaimer, 
contending that declaring "he" to be "generic" makes it so. 

Lakoff (1973), a feminist linguist deeplv concerned 
vith sexism, nevertheless believes that "an tempt to 
change pronominal usage will be futile," that it is an arr^ 
of language which is too common, whi.:h is not available to 
"the native speakers' conscious awareness,... [therefore] 
less open to change" (p. 75). She believes that linguistic 
change will only follow social change, not facilitate it. 
She flatly statf: "disparities exist in Engl i sh ... each 
reflects in its pattern of usagp the differences between the 
role of women in our society and that of men" f-. 78). She 
recommends changing "only what can be changed, since that is 
hard enough" (p. 75). Blaubergs (^980) also quotes other 
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feminists who think that attention to soxist lanquaqo 
change is superficial and trivial, and detracts from the 
real struggle, to ond oppression of vomen. 

Another argument which many people focus on is that a 
change v^ould be too diff.'cult and would necessarily result 
in inelegant and awkward prose. However, sHilled users of 
Fnqlis.h always find ways to express themselves gracefully 
and accurately, despite the many difficulties encountered in 
constructing English sentences. Wilga Rivers' (1^8?) On 
Communicating Natural 1 v in a Second T.anguage is a fine 
example of smooth writing, in which she .jes not address the 
point i sexist language at all, hut merely does not use it, 
except when guesting others. 

Mitchell expresses the concern that the effort 

to use nonsexist language will initiate a cascade of othpr 
linguistic difficulties. He laments the str.te of the 
language upon finding published, in a I'S nonartment of 
Transportation manual, the following sentence: "Tf a quest 
becomes intoxicated, you might take his or her car keys and 
send them home in a taxi" (p. 10). '^his problem of 
amv^iguity of referent f"t>K^m" which could refer to kevs) i 
a big one that teachers of Fnqlish deal with all the time. 
Tt IS not directly related to attempts to use nonspxi5--t 
1 angunqe . 

McFadden (1981) considers the "persons f fixes" and 
"he/she's" to be "as distracting as a cloud of qnats, 
demanding that the reader note thp writer's virtue" (p.l^Q"?). 

16 
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S.e revilos against extreme examples, such a. reading aloud 
•■h-slasb-she" and using •■wa i t person and •■covperson . •■ 
However, she concedes, 

Redress „ay be due those of us «ho , though enale. 
have answered to .masculine referents all these years 
but Slashing is not the answer; violence never is. 
Perhaps ve could righ. matters by using fe.inine for.s 
as the generic for a few centuries, or si.ply agree on 
a per-woman lump-suni payment (p. 298). 

Another argument, that used as a ..veasel clause" by the 
established order, exemplified by the PuMicatlons of the 
ilM in Appendix D, is that it would be a for. of censorship 
to ten writers hov to write. Henley (1987) ..oguently 
responds that "One „ay also argue that it is „ who have 
been censored out of language and that the switch to 
nc.sexist for.s is an atte.pt to re.ove that censorship 
rather than impose any (p. n). 

It sho Id be noted that those in this camp do not seem 
object other prescript... grammarian rules pertaining 
to such things as double nega-.ive., the use of "ain't," or 
racial epithets such as "nigqer." 

Although there do seem to he those who differ on f,e 

by Stanley fcited in Blaub.rgs, loflo): "The arguments that 

fuvor man and mankind as qeneric^ ;^r^ r,r^4- 

ycnerics are not substantive, but 

political" (p. 136). 
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Author's Vievpoint 
I believe that nonsexist language use should be a part 
of every English teacher's standards, because it is a 
precise form of language usage vhich furthers no special 
interest group's political agenda. Those vho promote sexist 
usage should be called on to defend its underlying value 
system . 

Good intentions are not enough (Martyna, 1980). When 
teachers tell their students "He vho vrites, speaks to the 
future," the girls are one step further from identifying 
with it than the boys. All r.re more likely to form a mental 
image of a male, pen in hand. Teachers must use the precise 
language needed to convey the message they want to send. 

T believe that using "he" and "man" and t: -?ir 
derivatives to refer to people (or animals) of both sexes 
s!jould be considered as inaccurate as referring to 
"typewriters" as "mountains." 

It is my position that in formal writing, a pronoun 
must agree both in number and in gender with its antecedent. 
Speech however, is another matter. Despite centuries of 
systematic efforts to eradicate it, "singular they" is alive 
and well (Bodine, 1975). it has served the function well, 
facilitating clear communic:: li on . it is not for me to 
criticise speech patterns or dialects in vhich there is 
successful communication. 

I contend that since the use of "they to refer to one 
person of unspecified gender is widespread i.. the speech of 
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native English speakers, its use in speech should be taught 
to ESL students as one acceptable form. Celce-Murcia and 
Hilles (1988), in their book on teaching grammar to ESI 
students, advocate teaching "descriptive grammar," that is, 
the usage patterns of native speakers. To achieve 
"communicative competence," they advise teachers to 
disregard older prescriptive rules, such as using "shall" 
instead of "vill" vith "I" and "ve," because it is not in 
current usage. 

Bishop (1975), in his preface to The American Heritage 
Dictionary , quotes Samuel Johnson, vho wrote in the preface 
to his 1755 Dictionary of the English Language , 
"The pen must at length comply with the tongue." 
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APPKNDTX A 
WHAT PROFESSIONAL OKGAN 1 7AT10NS , 
JOURNALS, AND STVLE MAT^UALS SAY 



American Psychological Association (198?) 
Publ icat ion Manual ; 

"[in achieving ] TT. precise, unar.hiquous communication ... 
the guidelines on nonsexisi language ... help authors 
recognize and change instances in which vord choices may he 
inaccurate, misleading, or discriminatory. APA ... policy 
... requires authors to us' nonsexist language." (pp.43, 
44) Includes 31 examples of common usage and nonsexist 
alternatives. Adopted in 1977. 

Modern Language Association (198B) Handbook for Writers: 



.effective writing depends . . on clarity.... tl 



lie 
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challenge is to find the words ... that express your 
thoughts precisely ... . another aspect ... [is] socia] 
connotations.... [a] careful vriter avoids statements that 
imply unsubstantiated general i 7a ti ons ... . contci er t ious 
writers no longer use "he" to refer to someone of 
unspecified sex ... lest readers infer the statenent apply 
only to a ma 1 e ...."( pp . 33 , 34) 

American Anthropological Association, (1987) 
--Publish American An thropoloqi st and Anthropology and 
Education Quarterly . "authors should avoid the unnecessary 
use of gender-specific language" 

National Council of Teachers of English (1975) 
--Publish Col lege Engl i sh and Teaching Eno l iph in the 
Tvo-Year College , and others. Pjblished ^ p-iges of 
guidelines for nonsexist use of language in publications, 
eliminating use of the "generic he." 

"...the guideline^- will also benefit ... [those] teaching in 
the classroom, assigning texts, determining curriculum..." 

TESOL Quarterly (Journal of Teachers of English to Speakers 
of Other Languages, the primary US professional 
organi za ti on ) 

English Language Teaching Journal (Oxford, England) 
Journal of Educational Psychology (APA, Washington, DC) 
Journal of Educational Thought (Univ. of Calgary, Canada) 
--all say that submissions should conform to the Publ icat ion 
Manual of APA (above) , with the latter three making a point 
of saying that they edit out sexist language. 

Chicago Manual of Style (1982) Sect. 2.92, p. 61: 
"...catch errors ... including ... sexist connotations" 

Associated Press Stylebook and Libel Manual (1987) 
"...copy should not assume maleness when both sexes are 
involved" fp.237) "[using] "man" or "mankind" [acceptable] 
when both sexes are involved" (p. 131) 
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APPFNDIX P 
WHAT TKXT POOKS SAY 

McGraw-Hill, a leader in textbociks for Pleinentary ?.,d 
secondary schools, ba? prohibited sexibt languaq^ since 
1974. 

Warriner ' s Engl ish Grammar and Composi t ion (1982) New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, Oovanovich. A widely used text in p?ddle 
and high schools, it avoids discussing the issue of 'he" as 
a "gen.^ric,*' focusing only on problems involvinn agreement 
in nur-.Der and objective vs. subjective cases. It does seem 
to be aware of nonsexist language in general, however, using 
"firefighter," and other "unconventional" references to 
women, such as "my mother and 1 are going on a can >inq trip' 
and using Elizabeth Blackwell (the first woman to graduate 
from a US medical school) as a topic for numerous sentences. 

Heffernan 5. Lincoln's Wri ting A College Handbook (1986) 
New York: Norton. Used uy \Jm English 101 students and T-VI 
English 100 students. Has a section "Nonsexist Pronouns 
vith Antecedents of Unspecified Gender," in which they Gay: 
"Noi long ago, it was considered all right to say: 'a doctor 
... he' But "sentence's like thes- are unfair to women. 
Saying his or he seems to imnly that all doctors are men." 
It goes on to propose alternatives. It also discusses 
connotations of words, including cautions of se'iual 
stereotyping . 

Shea, Matthews, ?^ Rogers (UNM faculty) have publisher' 
Thought to Essay ( 1 987, 1989) Needham Heights, MA: Gmn 
Press. Used in UNM English 100 classes, and formerly at 
T VI . It stands out s the exception, saying, "the form 
mos widely agreed upon as s-' opiest and most efficient if 
the conventional usage (he, his, hin;l, both sexes herein 
included . " 
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APPENDIX C 
WHAT DICTTONAPTFS SAY 



^^"^^^ House Dictionary of the English Lanauage, 7nd ed . , 
Unabridged, 1987. " — ^ " 

"he: Usage: Traditionally, the masculine singular pronouns 
hS.' ^J_§; bim have been used generlcally to refer to 

indefinite pronouns like anyone , e veryone , and someone and 
to singular nouns that can be applied to either sex. . . . This 
generic use is often criticized as sexist, although many 
speakers and writers continue the practice. Those vho 
object to the generic use of he have developed various wav^ 
of avoiding it. ..."{p. 880) 

Usage: Lone before the use of generic he was 
condemned as sexist, the pronouns they , their, and them vere 
used in educated speech and i n all but the nost forlriaT"" 
writing to refer to indefini e pronouns and to singular 
nouns of general personal reference, probably becaijse such 
nouns ar= often not felt to be exclusively singular: 'if 
anyone calls, tell them I'll be back at six.' ... Such use 
is not a recent development, nor is it a mark of i--orance. 
Shakespeare, Svift, Shelley, Scott, and Dickm i;ell as 

many other English and American writers, have use; they and 
Its forms to refer to singular antecedents. Already 
widespread in the language (though rejected as ungrammat ica 1 
by some), this uso of they , their , and them is increasing in 
all but the most conservatively edited American English. 
This increased u r is at le»st partly impelled by the desire 
to avoid the sex . ■ I implications of he as a pronoun of 
general referencf. (p. 1970) 

"ma_n: Usage: The use of man to mean 'human being,' both 
alone and in compounds such as mankind , has met with 
objection in recent years, and the use is declininn. The 
objection is based on the idea that man is most commonly 
used afi an exclusive, sex-marked noun meaning 'male human 
being.' Critics of the use of man as a generic maintain 
that it is rometimes ambiguous vh.?n the wider ser.se is 
intended ... but more often flatly discriminatory in that it 
slights or ignores che membership of women in the human 
rece.... Although some editois and writers reject or 
disregard these ot>ject:ons to man as a generic, many now 
chc'ose instead to use such terms as human beings . . . " (p. 1 1 6£ ^ 
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Webster's Dictionary of English Usage , 1989. 

or she ; Many handbooks ... and other usage books ... 
have articles of varying length dealing with the problem of 
what third person singular pronoun to use in referring to a 
singular noun antecedent that can apply to either sex.... 
the prescribing of he as the generic third person singular 
seems to go back no further than ... 1795.... The use of 
generic lie as a common-gender and common-number pronoun has 
lately been attacked as offensive by feminists and others. 
Bolinger (1980) points out that the problem vas not 
discovered by feminists, but is an old one in the 
language.... The common solution has been to substitute the 
plural they (or them or their ) ; even Chaucer used this 
dodge.... The use of the double pronoun he or she, him or 
her, his or her , is not recent ei ther . . .TTbut ] has the 
disadvantage of awkwardness, ... especially when a context 
calls for it repeatedly .. .We suggest you solve the 
difficulty in the was that seems the most natural to you in 
a given situation ... .Those who find the generic he natural 
will keep on using it. Those who do not will search for 
other solutions. . ."(p. 499) 

" they , their , them ; The question of the propriety of using 
[these pronouns] to refer to indefinite pronouns and 
singular nouns ... relate to perceived gaps in the 
language.... As most commentators note, the traditional 
pronoun ... is the masculine third person singular, he, his , 
him. This tradition goes back to the 18th century 
gramm=ir i ans , viho boxed themselves into the position by first 
deciding that the indefmi^p pronouns [e.g. anyone, 
everyone] must always be singular. They then had to decide 
between the masculine and femiriine singular pronouns for use 
in reference to the indefinites, and they chose the 
masculine (they were, of course, all men)..,. But the 
insistence on the masculine singular has its limitations. 
Sometimes its results are downright silly; '...everyone will 
be able to decide for himself whether or not to have an 
abortion -- Albert Bleumenthal, NY State Assembly (cited in 
Longman 1984)' ... the masculine pronoun is awkward at best 
used in reference to antecedents of both sexes; 'She and 
l-ouis hid a game — who could find the ugliest photograph of 
himself ... J . L . Lash , Eleanor and Frankl in ' ... The 
examples here [many are given] of the "great ones" from 
Chaucer to the present are not lapses. They are uses 
followinq a normal pattern in English that was established 
four centuries before the 18th century grammarians ... The 
plural pronoun is one solution devised by native speakers of 
English to a grammatical problem inherent in that language 
— and it is by no means the worst solution (p . 901,902) 
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APPENDIX D 
WHAT IS REALLY PUBLISHED 

"Weasel clause" (Kernberger ' s term) issued in Publications 
of the Modern Language Associat ion , 104 , 814-816 against 
compliance vith guidelines in ML A Handbook . Written by 
Claire Cook/ copy editor on staff. 
"...Beyond requiring standard English and formal 
consistency, we insist only on excising 'discriminatory* 
vording. Even in this matter, however, ve allow some 
leeway. We don't routinely replace a generic man with 
gerson or an inexact his with his or her . We devote 
considerable time and effort to finding unobtrusive 
alternatives and then give the authors the option of 
devising their own solutions if ours are unacceptable,... In 
the end it is the writers who determine the words t*.at will 
express their thoughts.... Readers ... should never stumble 
because they don't know what a pronoun stands for...." 

Stern, H.H. (1983). Fundamental concepts of language 
teaching . Oxford: Oxford Univ. Press. 

Notes to Introduction (p. 5): "He/she? Him/her? While I 
accept the principle of 'nonsexist language' in scholarly 
writing commonly recommended in recent years, I have tried 
not to make much of an issue of it in this book and have 
used masculine forms 'he/his/him' etc. whenever they seemed 
natural and stylistically convenient on the argument that 
they can be understood as unmarked for sex unless otherwise 
indicated by the context." 

Stevick, Earl. (1982). Teaching and learning langu a ges . 
Cambridge: Cambridge Univ. Press. 

Footnote (p. 5): "The exclusive use of he, his, him in 
contexts like this perpetuates a tradition which is no 
longer acceptable. use he and she (or she and he) and 

the corresponding double pronouns for possessive and 
objective forms is prohibitively awkward. No solution is 
likely to please everyone. My practice in this book will be 
to use the masculine forms in some chapters, feminine ones 
in others, and to envy the Turks, Japanese, and speakers of 
all other languages in which this issue does not ar:pp." 

Hall, E, T. (1959) The Silent Language , (1966) The Hidden 
Dimension , (1976) Beyond Culture , (1983) The Dance of 
Life . All Garden Cit> , NY; Doubleday. 

Uses "he" and "man" "genericaliy" throughout all books. 
Seems surprising given his insightful observations on the 
inner workings of people in culture, and that he seems to be 
aware of different ways in which vomen experience life. 
There are ambiguities when he shifts between the "orneric" 
and the "specific." 
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APPENDIX E 
PUBLISHED EXAMPI-ES OF "THEY" 
AS SINGULAR 

Royko, Mike. (1989, November 6). When the night is a jungle, 
a vomari needs a handgun. (syndicated through Chicago 
Tribune ) The Albuquergue Tribune , CI 1 . 

"... Although it's not smart for a young voman to be outside 

at that hour in that neighborhood, anyone should be able to 

use the streets anytime they choose...." 

Linthicum, I-eslie. (1989, November 5). Wunderkind. Sage 

Magazine , Albuquergue Journal . , p. 28. 
" . . .inany [parents] are happy to have their child remain in 
the regular classroom as long as they receive some sort of 
enr i chment ..." 
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APPENDIX F 
WHAT ENGl^SH TEACHFPS DO 

Information is from persona^ interviews, conducted during 
October and November, 1989. This list is not intended to be 
comprehensive, but rather is merely to show an assortment of 
approaches to the subject. 

Lynn Beene , Assoc. Prof., UNM English Dept., Director of 
Freshman English: "I duck the issue. I tell students that to 
avoid offending their readers, they should cast into the 
plural, but that they can use 'he' if absolutely necessary." 
She says her students are eithe already politically aware 
or don't care about sexist language. Regards the PMLA as 
the "old guard," which adheres strictly to conservative 
established tradition. 

Mike Hogan , Assoc. Prof., UNM English Dept., editor of Words 
and the Writer, 1987, used as English 101 text. Says that 
he tells students that "80% of the publications and 
professors they will be writing for still consider 'he' to 
be standard usage." Considers that NCTE passed guidelines 
for nonsexist writing strictly as a sociopolitical move, and 
that "English teachers are not involved in politics." 

David Dunaway , Assoc. Prof., UNM English Dept., author of 
two published biographies. Teaches technical writing, in 
vhich he tells students that they must acknowledge the 
possibility of both genders in the beginning of their 
papers, but in contexts where the singular must he used 
later in the papers, can use only "he." 

Kathleen Matthews , Asst. Prof., UNM Univ. College, co-author 
of Thought to Essay , 1989, used in English 100 classrs at 
UNM and T-VI . Endorses "conventional usage of 'he'" in 
book. In the interview, said that they adopted that stance 
because they thought it was still acceptable in publishing. 
Seemed grateful to have the issue brought to her attention, 
and said that in future revisions, she will see that it is 
handled differently. 

Kathleen Linnell , Instructor of English 102, UNM English 
Dept. Emphasizes consistency of pronoun use, even allowing 
"generic she," because she considers "he/she" and "he or 
she" awkward and rough. Does not consider the use of "he" 
as a "generic" to be nearly as basic and serious of an error 
as disagreement in number between pronoun and antecedent. 

Susan Bri 11 , Teaching Assistant, teaches English 101, UNM 
English Dept. Doe^: not allow "he" as a generic, calls 
students' attention to implications of that usage, and 
refers to Heffernan S. Lincoln's Handbook for authoritative 
backup . 
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APPENDIX F, Cont'd. 



George Ann Gregory , teaches basic Fnglish usage at Learning 
Center, UNM-Gallup. Background in ESI., is a PhD. candidate 
in Ed .Linguistics . Says that she can easily apply "he" 
generically, and has no strongly male images vhen she reads 
it. Teaches students that it is completely acceptable, based 
on vhat she thinV.s others consider "standard usage." 

T asi a Young , teaches management courses at Univ. of Phoenix 
and Webster Univ., in Albuquerque, former head of the NM 
Commission on the Status of Women, grad. student in 
Ed . Foundations . Makes notes to students about its 
implications when she sees "generic he," but does not lower 
grades on its use. Says her students are not terribly 
interested in any aspect of writing, let alone nonsexist 
usage. Feeis there is "a lot to lose by pushing it very 
hard . " 

Ann Nihlen , Assoc. Prof., UNM , Dept. of Ed. Foundations. 
Absolutely does not allow "he" and "man" to be used 
generically in papers for her. Pleased with the American 
Anthropological Assn. position on the subject. 
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